lodged in her memory. Then she stuffed her pockets with crumbs of
bread and came out. From the kitchen Olga Semenovna shouted to
her:

Tarfen Nikitich had the ace of hearts three times running, and no
spades at all. Just imagine... Now we are going to have a nice game of
"durachki":

Frossia smiled, ran to the front door, and wrenched it open. It
slammed to behind her, and she had to clutch hard at the timbered
railings.

It was late afternoon. The sky was curtained in thick sullen grey.
The sun had never come out that day, and sometimes the wind dropped
for a few instants, but such lulls were heavy with the menace of more
bitter wrath to fall upon the city. Frossia rounded a corner and ran
along the Fourth Line. She came to Sredny Prospect, and found her-
self checked by a sad procession coming from Gavan. There were carts
and sledges which thundered over the cobbled pavements, women in
men's coats and caps, men in women's shawls, all pushing, jostling,
tramping, hurrying, all intent on escaping from the bitterest foe they
had ever met. Here Frossia heard no fantastic stories. What they had
seen could not be exaggerated by the most fertile imagination. Nor did
they talk much.

Carts and sleighs had mostly rubbish piled on them, photograph
albums, a small bead screen worked in the Japanese fashion. A tin
saucepan gave shelter to a small soiled yellow silk fan. A mirror in an
ornamental brass frame reposed on top of a cart in among a piebald
assortment of rags, brooms, and chipped enamelled basins. The
refugees did not talk much, but there ran subdued wailing up and
down their tattered ranks, accompanied by a muted refrain about lost
identity papers. At the corner of Sredny a Red Guard picket awaited
them. Those, fleeing from the inundated streets, were to go to a
certain house in the First Line, well away from the treacherous neigh-
bourhood of the quays, where mattresses and hot food would be given
them, but they must hurry, urged the guards roughly though not
unkindly. If they did not hurry those behind them would never get
through.

sobbed a middle-aged woman, a boy's grey coat
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